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The One Thing You Cannot Bequeath 


That sound judgment which now guards and governs 
your business must go°~ with you—you cannot be- 
queath it to your heirs. : 


in 


The Central Union Trust Co. of New York is well 


vane Managemeat of qualified to take your place in the management of 
teen-page booklet pre’ your estate. It is long-experienced and particularly 
i i . a vie 

ineesung as wei cs. well equipped to perform the full duty of adminis- 
pleased to mail it to : 


you free of charge. tering estates, 


Central Union Trust Company of New York 
_ 80 Broadway—54 Wall Street 


Plaza Branch 42nd Street Branch 5th Ave. Branch 
786 Fifth Avenue Madison Ave. and 42d St. 425 Fifth Avenue 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $30,000,000 
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THIS CHILD WAS SAVED— 
HELP SAVE THE OTHERS 


He is an Armenian—this little Vartan. He is 
-well and strong now. But in his eyes you still can 
read something of the frightful agony that is over- 
whelming the Near East. 

The story of any one of these poor little refugees 
is the story of all. Hungry always; always tired. 
Shoeless, almost clothesless. Resting never, Only 
shuddering fear, ceaseless tramping, constant fleeing 
from death. 

It is estimated that millions of people were mas- 
sacred, and that four millions, mostly women and 
children, are homeless, starving, crying to this great 
country for aid. The orphans of tender years alone 
are numbered at 400,000. 

As your little ones run joyously, safely around in 
free and happy homes, won’t you hear the cry of 
these poor, helpless children in the stricken land of 
Armenia, Syria, Greece and Persia? You are part 
of the great sympathetic heart of America. hey 
are relying on YOU. Do your share, 


Campaign for $30,000,000—January 12th to 19th A a 


Never was there a worthier cause. These people, held down for cen 

turies by Turkish oppression, are naturally bright and industrious. 

Every dollar subscribed Once started anew, they will quickly establish themselves. What is 

goes to the Relief Work | given now pbey will repay a hundredfold. Open your heart. Open 

All expenses are privately | your pocketbook, 
met 


17 cents a day, $5 a month, $60 a year will 
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or American Agencles eep the breath of life in one little body 
Our Government fs pre- 

vented from giving aid 
The Red Cross is not or- ; (Formerly American Committee Armenian-Syrian Relief) 


American Committee for Relief in the Near East 


anized for relief work 
n these sections . Make Checks Payable to 


1 Madison Avenue CLEVELAND H. Dones, Treasurer New York City 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO CHURCHMEN 


Oxford Cyclopedic 
Concordance 


Being a Practical Bible Dictionary, including 
Concordance, Subject Index, Glossary, Chro- 
nologies, Harmony, Botany, etc, Under One 
Alphabet. With the Latest Photographs from 


the Holy Lands. 

Style No. 1. Crown 8vo. (7!4x5), pp. 
324, with 31 illustrations, at 2 Ps 
Style No. 2. Large type edition. 8vo. 
(842x5%), pp. 300, with 31 illustra- 
BGA S ECHO CIN Ceeetha aye Sie cic cvee hse ots $1.00 
Style No. 3. As Style No. 2, in 


NEOTUICCOR: wei atincen oe k ck cabs 


Oxford Pocket 
Concordance 


Containing Dictionary of Proper Names, Sub- 
ject Index, and Concordance as in Oxford 
Concordance Bibles. 


Style No. 55. 16mo. (55£x4), pp. 273, 
1.00 


Oxford Helps to the 
Study of the Bible 


Including introductions to the several books, 
the tea Antiquities of the Jews, the 
Results of Modern Discoveries and the Natural 
History of Palestine with Copious Tables, Con- 
cordance and Indices and a New Series of 


Maps and 124 Full-Page Plates. 
Style No. 10. 16mo. (51%4x4), pp. 
$1.00 


xxiii+-493, cloth, red edges....... 
Style No. 15. Crown 8vo. (734x434), 
pp. xl+-719, cloth, red edges......$1.75 


Oxford Prayer Books 
and Hymnals 


In separate volumes or combination 
sets, in various sizes and a wide va- 


riety of bindings. Printed on fine 
white and the famous Oxford India 


bound in French Morocco.......$1. F 30. 
Style No. 65. 16mo. (676x434), pp. 255, P@Per Mrom vlc up. — 
as Style 55, with larger type.....$1.20 (Descriptive catalogue upon request) 


= At All Bookstores or from the Publishers Bex! 
=3) OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS Gz; 


7 A M°*-E R 1 .¢ A--N Bot Ry Al NOS He we 
THIRTY-FIVE WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 


LENTEN LITERATURE 
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THE INTERIOR LIFE, and Other Addresses. By Rev. George Congreve, S.S.J.E. $2.00 net. 

“Father Congreve writes to many kinds of hearers of what Bishop King of Lincoln called ‘the 
simpler and truer way of living,’ and what he says is readable because of one’s conviction that the writer 
speaks out of a large, deep experience.’’—-THE CHURCHMAN. 

GUIDE TO TRUE HOLINESS. By Pére Huguet, Translated by Agnes Cecil Fisher. With Preface 
by the Rev. P. N. Waggett, M.A. $1.00 net, 

“There haye been other writers upon the interior life who have been simpler and sweeter, but here 
is an offering which undoubtedly is a blessed addition to the literature which aids us to live a little 
closer to our God.”—THE LIVING CHURCH. 

THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. By Frederick Noel, 8.S.J.E. Verse by Verse. With Short Reflections of 
Each Verse, as an Aid to Meditation for Simple and Devout Christians, and for Beginners. 60 cts. net. 

“Father Noel not only explains each verse, but he makes it yield a message to the reader. The 
result is an excellent devotional book and one that will prove helpful to Bible class leaders and teachers 
in Sunday school.”—THE NG CHURCH. i 

A LENT WITH ST. JOHN. By Rev. Harry Ransome. A Thought for Every Day in Lent from the 
First Epistle of St. John. 30 cts. net. S 

“The style is both devotional and practical, bringing the ideals of the epistle into the range of 
possible aspirations.”—THE LIVING CHURCH. : ‘i oes ce 

UR FATHER. B. D. Smith-Dampier (Winchester College, Oxford, Assistant est at Holy Trin- 
ity, Windeetnry, \ tedivations on the Lord’s Prayer. More especially intended for use in Lent. 60 cts. net 

“A series of Meditations on the Lord’s Prayer. . . *. The book should be especially useful for lay 
readers and others. The meditations are simple and practical.”—THE LIVING CHURCH. ; 

CONSIDERATIONS FOR LENT. By Rev. Vernon Staley. Readings for the Forty Days. 75 cts. net. 

“The book is emphatically ‘Catholic’ in doctrine. The devotional spirit is kept throughout.”— 
THE CHURCHMAN. eae on os 

“The readings for each day of the solemn season pursue an ordered course 0) tion. ey are 
brief, pointed, and spiritual.”—HOLY CROSS MAGAZINE. . 


SMorehouse Publishing Co., 


FHlilwaubee, Wisconsin 
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WAYSIDE FRIENDS IN HAITI 


Che Spirit of Missions 


ARTHUR 8. LLOYD, Editor CHAS. E. BETTICHER, Associate Editor 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


HE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS belongs to the children this month and all 

its news will concern the work that is being. done for children. This 
first that the young people may learn something about those whom especially 
they are interested in; but it is done also that the young people may have the 
means of knowing that what they do to help is worth while: for the pictures 
and the stories will tell their own tale. 

The most interesting detail with regard to any of these is that the young 
people represented in any picture are all eager to learn what our boys and 
girls will have taught to them as a matter of course. Yet as far as we know 
these blessings are beyond the reach of everyone of them if we do not contrive 
a way to give them a chance. 

These pictures will help in another way if we study them carefully. They 
will not only suggest what the money is used for which the Sunday-school 
Auxiliary offers at Easter; but they can be used to help the grown-ups to 
realize why “missions” is a word which describes the most important work 
that Christian people can do, and teach these what the money is used for 
which they give to the Board of Missions. 

_ All the children in these pictures are just as healthy and clever and love 
to play as much as American children of their age. While they are very 
young it would be difficult to find any difference except that it is clear that 


_. they belong to different races. But as they grow up the difference becomes 


very plain, for each will grow up to be the kind of people that their fathers 
and mothers were before them, just as American children do. If we could 
know these people as we know our own neighbors we would find much that 
we are accustomed to. Just as itis among us, some are good and some are 
bad. Some work hard and take care of their children; others neglect their 
children and leave them to take care of themselves. In one thing, however, 
they are very different from Americans. Except where these races have 
learned from the western nations they do not know what we mean when we 
speak of faith and hope and love and all the things that we think make life 
worth having. And the reason is not because they are inferior to us, but 
because they never have known about the truth which our Lord revealed and 
which has made our people able to understand. 
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The Progress of the Kingdom 


Pes time ago our race was like that; but teachers came and taught 
the truth about life which our Saviour had taught men and gradually 


men learned that they need not be afraid of God because He is their Father, - 


nor afraid of evil spirits because their Father’s love would defend them, and 
so they were delivered from fear and it became possible for them to grow—or 
as we say, become civilized. This was the most important thing to be learned, 
because no human can develop who is the slave of superstition. 


Then followed those other things which constitute the difference between 
western civilization and the old civilizations. The same truth that taught men 
not to be afraid taught them how to use their minds, and through this came 
the ability to learn the secrets of nature and to gain possession of all the 
good things God had stored in the earth for man’s blessing. The same truth 
made them have compassion for misery and tempted men to find out how to 
relieve sickness and suffering. 

So gradually the western races grew until these became the ruling races 
and long ago they might have made the whole earth a beautiful place for 
God’s children to live in if it had not been that the majority were so keen 
to enjoy themselves that they forgot all the people who had not been taught 
what they had found out. And because they were not afraid of God any 
more, they did not hesitate to disregard His wish as expressed by His only 
begotten Son. But the knowledge of the truth has made it possible for bad 
men to be much worse, just as it has made good men able to be much better. 

That is the reason why some races are worse off today than when our 
Lord lived on the earth; and also why other nations having learned from 
the west how to become rich and powerful are in danger of forgetting all 
they ever knew about God. They have received the impression that when a 
man has learned how to use his intellect he has gained all that is worth 
knowing. 


UT people who are Christian know that all_the development God has 
made men able to acquire will only add to the misery in the world 
unless men learn how to use their gifts as our Lord taught they were intended 
to be used. And so Christian people are doing for the peoples who do not 
know Him yet what those Christians long ago did for our fathers. They send 
them priests who can tell them about the Revelation of life, and teachers who 
will make them able to use their minds, and doctors and nurses who will 
teach them how to relieve their sufferings. By such means these also will be 
made able to share the good things which our heavenly Father intended all his 
children to enjoy. 

In order that those who are able to go and do these things may have 
something to eat and clothes to wear and a house to live in and tools to work 
with, all of us who have to stay at home can help by practicing self-denials, 
so as to provide the money which will make the work possible. It is just the 
same as when our brothers went to France to fight for liberty and civilization. 
All of us helped by doing without the things we wanted and by buying liberty 
bonds and helping the Red Cross. Our brothers won the victory; but they 
could not have done it without our help. In the ‘same way Christians make 
it possible for men and women to go and help other people to know that 
truth which makes men able to understand what civilization means. And the 
best part of this is the help children lend to children, since it makes these 
realize while they are young how the greatest thing in the world is to give 
somebody a chance who could not help himself. . 
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’ The Progress of the Kingdom 


Ro a mumber of years we have given in this issue the relative standing 
of the dioceses and missionary districts in their work for the Lenten 
offering. The record for last year is most interesting and of the greatest 
ement. As in years past we have grouped the dioceses according to 

the per capita gift. 

There have been some changes on the list this year that are of the great- 
est mterest. First of all is the fact that Pennsylvania has moved up from 
third to first place, and North Dakota, which has held first place for years, 
averages 2 cent less and so drops to second place. (Pennsylvania averages 
$1.10 per capita and North Dakota $1.09.) Honolulu was second last year 
and takes third place this year with a per capita offering of 92 cents. Last 
year the eight dioceses or missionary districts coming first were the same 
eight which came first the year before, though there was some change in their 
relative standing one to the other. This year South Dakota jumps from 
fourteenth up to fourth place, with an average offering of 77 cents. Pittsburgh 
held sixth place last year and now is fifth. 

Last year we gave the standing of ninety dioceses and missionary dis- 
tricts; this year we give cighty-nine and the standing has improved on the 
whole. Last year seven averaged above sixty cents; this year there are eight. 
Last year but two (as also the year before) were between fifty and sixty cents; 
this year there are six. 

Some of the striking advances in the relative standing are the following: 
Maryland moves irom the 32nd to the 9th place; Texas from the 37th to the 

_ llth; Arkanszs from the 26th to the 14th; Michigan City from 42nd to 17th; 
from ®4th to 19th; Easton from 33rd to 20th; Eastern Oregon from 
Oth to Zist; New Mexico from 50th to 24th; Spokane from 69th to 26th ; 
Wyoming from 88th to 27th; Springfield from 87th to 33rd; North Carolina 
from 55th to 33th; Nevada from 63rd to 43rd; Mississippi from 77th to 44th, 
and Western New York from 66th to 46th. 
E The list in detail is as follows: 
Above Sixty Cents—(1) P ia, (Z) North Dakota, (3) Honolulu, (4) South 
Dakotz, (5) ei (&) Montana, (7) Dallas, (8) Kentucky. 
Sixty to Fifty Cents—(9) Maryland, (10) Delaware, (11) Texas, (1Z) Missouri, (13) 
West Michizgzs, (14) ; é _ 
Cents—( Connecticut, (16) New Hampshire, (17) Michigan City, 
- “iss Rhode ay) (Bi) Baston, (A) Eastern Oregon, (22) Newark, 
(2) New Mexico, (25) Vermont. ; = 
; Wyomi Ala' Minnee 
(27) ee (2) ee a) iz 


(99) Porto i », (91) Mexico. 
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Suffer the Little Children 


UR Father, who art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy Name. Thy 
O kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth, As it is in heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our tres- 
passes, As we forgive those who trespass against us. And lead us 
not into temptation; But deliver us from evil: For thine is the king- 
dom, and the power, and the glory, for ever and ever. Amen. 


% 

ALMIGHTY and most merciful Father, bless, we humbly be- 

seech Thee, the children of Thy whole family with healthful 

bodies and good understandings, with the graces and gifts of 
_ Thy Holy Spirit, and with sweet dispositions and holy habits. May 
Thy mercy and providence lead them through all the dangers and 
temptations of this evil world, and sanctify them wholly in their 
bodies, souls and spirits, and keep them. unblamable unto the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. ° 


oo 
LORD without Whom our labour is but lost, and with Whom 
Thy little ones go forth as the mighty; We humbly beseech 
Thee to prosper all works in Thy Church undertaken according 
to Thy Holy will, and grant to Thy labourers a pure intention, patient 
faith, sufficient success upon earth, and the blessedness of serving 
Thee hereafter in heaven; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


% 

LMIGHTY GOD we give Thee humble thanks for all the great 
things Thou hast done and art doing for the children of men; 
for the opening of heathen lands to the light of Thy truth, for 

making paths in the deep waters and highways in the desert, for knit- 
ting nation to nation in the bonds of fellowship and for the plant- 
ing of Thy Church in all the earth. O merciful Father, in whom the 
whole family is named, fill full our hearts with grateful love for this 


Thy goodness, granting us grace henceforth to serve Thee better and | 


more perfectly to know Thee; through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


To Come Buto Me 
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E. WALTER ROBERTS - 
The man who made the mite box ‘ 


THE MAN WHO MADE THE MITE BOX 


| pears has heard of the mite box; everybody has heard 
of Mr. E. Walter Roberts; but everyone does not connect the 
two. For forty-two years Mr. Roberts has been one of the officers of 
the Board of Missions, retiring from active service on December thirty- 
first last. Coming into the service of the Domestic and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Society back in 1876 as cashier of the Foreign Committee and 
assistant to the treasurer in the general accounts of the Society, Mr. 
Roberts was after a short while elected assistant treasurer of the 
Foreign Committee, and in 1885, when the Domestic and Foreign Com- 
mittees were discontinued, he was elected assistant treasurer of the 
society. 

In these forty-two years the annual receipts of the missionary 
society have grown from $294,000 a year to more than $2,500,000, and 
the trust funds, which were then $86,000, have grown to nearly 
$4,000,000. 

In all of these years Mr. Roberts has been an especial friend of 
the children of the Church and has been keenly interested in the work 
which they are doing for the extension of Christ’s Kingdom. When 
the Lenten Offering for missions was begun, very soon the problem 
presented itself as to how best have it collected. It was necessary for 
the society to buy mite boxes and send them out to the children, so 
back in 1891 Mr. Roberts patented the “pyramid” mite box, which 
soon became known all over the Church and was a yearly fascination 
to the boy or girl who had to “blow up” his mite box. Later on it was 
thought wiser to use the “keystone” mite box, and still later the present 
shape, both of which have been patented by Mr. Roberts and the use 
extended to the society without profit to himself. In this way, while 
occupied with the exacting duties of the treasurer’s office in the Church 
Missions House, for all of these years Mr. Roberts has had a very 
personal interest in the hundreds of thousands of mite boxes which 
have been used by succeeding generations of Sunday-school children. 
Since he devised the “pyramid” box more than one million, nine hun- 
dred thousand mite boxes have been sent out to the children of the 
Church. In this same period the Lenten Offering has grown from 
$42,000 to nearly $200,000. c 

Forty-two years is a long time as one looks ahead, but the man 
who made the mite box is one of those men who is forty-two years 
young in the service, and THE Spirit oF MIssIoNs, in speaking not 
only for the missionary society but for all of the many thousands who 
are interested in its work, considers it a privilege and is very happy 
’ to link the mite box to the man who made it and to express its appre- 
ciation of his valiant service in helping children to have a part in the 

extension of Christ’s Kingdom upon earth. 
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THE CHILDREN OF LIBERIA 


By the Right Reverend Arthur Selden Lloyd, D.D. 
President of the Board of Missions 


MERICAN children should be 
specially interested in the chil- 
dren of Liberia, as these will some 
day have the responsibility of main- 
taining free institutions in the republic 


_ of Liberia. ; 


The two pictures will suggest the 
sort of help we must give to supple- 
ment the service rendered by the 
bishop and his clergy. 

The large picture was taken when 
the president of the Board of Mis- 


sions and Archdeacon Schofield vis- 


ited Rocktown near Cape Palmas in 


1918. This town is the centre of a 


district in which there are seven 
chapels and schools maintained by the 
Church at Rocktown for the unciv- 
ilized. 

There were a great number of peo- 
ple assembled, young and old. The 
picture shows a few of them. Those 
who are clothed are the Christians, the 


naked children at the right represent 
those upon whom the future of Liberia 
must largely depend because there are 
so many of them. 

These have everything that children 
could have except the understanding 
and self-control which our Lord alone 
can make people able to develop. 

The small house on the left in the 
other picture is Miss Conway’s hos- 
pital (Saint Timothy’s), at Cape 
Mount. This is the only hospital in 
Liberia and therefore the only place 
where the people can be showed how 
Christian people care for human suf- 
fering and reverence the human body. 
Yet we cannot think of Liberia doing 
what it may for Africa until the peo- 
ple have the same regard for human 
life that Christianity has taught us, 
and they cannot unless we help them 
to understand. What will American 
children do about it? 
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GIRLS OF SAINT AGNES’S SCHOOL, KYOTO, ON A PICNIC 


THE NEW SAINT AGNES’S DORMITORY 
By Mary B. McGill 


CTOBER thirty-first was a day 

of rejoicing at Saint Agnes’s 
School, Kyoto, Japan. Not only is it 
the Emperor’s birthday and a holiday, 
but on that day the Sally Stuart Me- 
morial, the new dormitory for which 
we have been waiting so long, was 
opened. After singing the national 
anthem and listening to the Imperial 
Rescript, which was read by the prin- 
cipal, the Reverend Mr. Hayakawa, 
the members of the school and their 
guests gathered in the assembly hall of 
the new building for a religious ser- 
vice conducted by some of the leading 
clergy of Kyoto Diocese, the Reverend 
P. A. Smith acting in the place of the 
bishop, who was absent in Siberia. 

A few days later the building was 
again thrown open, and an interesting 
and successful bazaar was held, for 
which the school girls and the alumnae 
had been working for weeks, and 
which was greatly enjoyed by a large 
number of Japanese, eager to see the 
new building. 

Caesar jocosely remarks in his Gal- 
lic Commentaries that, “the Gauls are 


always eager for any new thing, so 
that they even stop travellers on the 
way and impel them to relate the latest 
news.” It is a long way and a far cry 
from Caesar’s campaigns to the 
“Flowery Kingdom” of the East, but 
nevertheless the words of the great 
general came strongly to my mind as 
I stood at the entrance of the dormi- 
tory and watched men, women, chil- 
dren, and the ever-present babies, pour 
into the building in a never-ceasing 
stream of eager, curious and excited 
humanity. The rain fell in torrents; 
the damp November chill was in the 
air; the influenza was claiming many 


victims in Kyoto as elsewhere in 


Japan; but still they came from early 
morning until late at night, even as 
the oysters came to the wairus and the 
carpenter. Yes, “thick and fast and 
more and more and more”—all anx- 
iously anticipating the something new. 

And we were justly proud to show 
our Japanese friends the handsome, - 
beautifully-finished building which has 
been made possible by the generous 
efforts of you in America. The new 
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KYOTO CHILDREN PLAYING BY THE ROADSIDE 


dormitory is a first class, modern, 
Japanese structure, able to accommo- 
date about one hundred girls. It is 
built around two large courts so there 
are no inside rooms for the girls’ use, 
and everything about it is spacious, 
airy and fitting—a place well suited 
for the rearing of the young woman- 
hood of Japan in an atmosphere of 
comfort .and cleanliness which they 
can never forget. The room of which 
everyone speaks most affectionately is 
_a forty-five by twenty assembly hall, 
at one end of which is an elevated 
place for an altar and a lectern. This 
part of the room can be separated 
from the lower portion by means of 
sliding Japanese screens, so.the room 
can be used for both religious and 
secular purposes. The dormitory also 
boasts a foreign drawing-room which 
has been equipped with mission style 
furniture, curtains, rugs and lamps. 
The money for this was all raised by 
the girls now living in the dormitory. 
They have worked very faithfully to 
raise the necessary amount, about one 
hundred yen. 

_ We are much pleased to see the 
girls take so lively an interest in the 
present and future welfare of their 
school. The. alumnae have already 
raised. one thousand five hundred. yen 
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for the Coronation Memorial Building, 
which is to be in the shape of a small 
house, suitable for the study of the 
Tea Ceremony. They also gave the 
material for the articles sold at the 
opening bazaar, from which about five 
hundred yen was realized. And we 
know they will work faithfully until 
the remaining five hundred yen is col- 
lected for the memorial building. _ 

The ground for the academic build- 
ing has not yet been broken. We are 
in sore need of this building, and 
there is also a pressing call for the new 
gymnasium. But the most important 
thing, if we wish to do good school 
work, is a speedy replacement of the 
old, worn-out and very much battered 
school furniture. We have enough 
money for the erection of the aca- 
demic building, but who can bear to 
put blackboards on which it is impossi- 
ble to write, desks which seem to be 
trying to decide whether it is best to 
collapse or not, and chairs which are 
certainly very weak brethren, into a 
new building? We are doing very well 
now but we need school equipment and 
we need it badly! ; : AT 2 

We thank you all for your generous 
aid, and hope that these few facts 
about the school may be of interest 
to you é 


Church Children in Many Lands 


HAWAII 
Girls of Samt Mary's Mission, Honolulu 
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THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Out Sightseeing | 
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CUBA : 
The Reverend Mr. Tomds and his Sunday-school at Sagua la Grande 
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SAN JUAN CHURCH FROM BEHIND 
The ruin of the Sunday-school building is at the left of the picture 


IN NEED OF A FRIENDLY HAND 
By the Right Reverend Henry D. Aves, D.D. 


Bishop of Mexico 


TRAGEDY of war only less ca- 

lamitous than that revealed in its 
casualty lists is seen in the ruins of 
its devastated homes. So at least it 
seemed to me as we walked through 
the deserted streets of San Pedro 
Martir, lined on either side with their 


_ tagged fringe of silent ruins. - 


Not that there is anything excep- 
tional in the fate of this Indian village, 
which is only one of many hundreds 
that have met the same during the 
past eight years of revolution in Mex- 
ico, but it is a long, personal and 
familiar acquaintance with the place 
and people and the sad play of recol- 
lections that make the appealing dif- 
ference. And it may be, too, that the 


_ very humbleness of these ruined homes 


of mud and straw adds to the appeal 
as did that of the field mouse to the 
immortal Burns: “Thy wee bit housie, 
too, in ruin!” 


Anyhow, the story of their calam- 
ity comes strongly through the felt 
consciousness that the victims were my 
friends and I their spiritual father. 

- It was on such another sunny day 

as this that we had made our last 
previous visit, when from their thatch- 
roofed homes the young and old in 
their Sunday best were passing in 
family groups on their way to church. 
It was just here by this first cross 
street that the happy company of 
white-clad, barefooted girls came to 
meet us with arms full of flowers to 
sprinkle before our horses’ feet. Here 
by the doorway of the village school, 
now charred and empty, it was that a 
discurso of welcome was read to us 
before we dismounted. Just there 
stood a dozen white-clad young In- 
dians, ready to take our horses while 
their elders waited to give us greeting. 
And just beyond, where the notes of © 
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In Need of a Friendly Hand 


CHURCH OF SAN JUAN—EXTERIOR 
The walls are still substantial but the bell is gone 


an organ were sounding and a bell 
pealed its call to worship, was the little 
church filled and overflowing to the 
street, now dismantled, disfigured and 
empty. How like a vast cemetery it 
seems—this deserted village with its 
charred and roofless walls, the monu- 
ments of dead hopes and joys—and 
more than that, the reminding wit- 
nesses of tragedies more cruel than 
death! 

The full story of such a calamity 
can never be told. Of those who sur- 
vived the mad riot of fire and massa- 
cre some were impressed as soldiers 
and soldaderas* into the ranks of the 
revolutionists and many saved them- 
_ selves by flight and hiding. And now 


“Women companions who sony ga” forage, 
and cook for the soldiers individually. They con- 
stitute the “Commissary of Subsistence” ie all 
armies in Mexico. 


as the surrounding Pedrogal, the pitted 
and cavernous lava beds, the tradi-' 
tional stronghold of outlawing in the 
Valley of Mexico, is being slowly 
cleared, these fugitives—the men at 
least—are stealing back among the 
ruins to till their little holdings and to 
prepare some make-shift shelter for 
their families. Of course there are 
many who can never return; but the 
village will soon be repeopled and the 
old life resumed. And in the mean- 
time there is nothing these devout 
people more greatly desire, or more 
greatly need for their consolation, than 
the restoration of their common home, 
their church. An interesting article 
describing the blessing of the bell ap- 

peared in THe Spirit oF MIssIoNs 
for May, 1914, page 338. 

Fortunately the little church of San 
Juan, which the people themselves 
built, has suffered less, comparatively, 
than any other structure in the vil- 


CHURCH OF SAN JUAN—INTERIOR 
The pews and pulpit have been burned 
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PORTION OF SIDE STREET IN SAN PEDRO MARTIR TODAY 


lage. Though its doors, windows, 
benches, pulpit—in fact, all things 
that could be burned—have been de- 
stroyed, and the organ, bell and chan- 
cel furniture are gone, the roof and 
walls are intact, and the building can 
be restored and refurnished (with the 


exception of the bell) at a cost of 
$350. But these people, while they 
will gladly offer their labor, have 
practically nothing beside their willing 
strength to give. Through the Friend 
they must look to their friends for 
help. 


NORMAL STREET SCENE IN MEXICO 
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THE CHURCH AT THUMPING DICK 


HOW WE BUILT THE CHURCH AT 
THUMPING DICK 


By the Reverend Wilham H. Du Bose 


EWANEE stands for missions. 

That is part of the task for which 
the valiant University of the South 
was founded by the Church before the 
war of ’61-’65, and it has never been 
lost sight of as an ideal. At the same 
time, while ever attempting to dis- 
charge her duty to the people of the 
mountains among whom she was 
p!aced, Sewanee has always interpreted 
her missionary obligation in a broader 
“sense, as a duty to the whole South, 
and, indeed, a duty to the whole nation 
and to the whole Church—a duty at 
once educational, social and religious. 
This is a big undertaking, involving 
long preparation and deep foundation 
building. America has learned, and in 
this war has taught the world, the les- 
son that a great business involves im- 
mense foundation work, an enormous 


investment of energy and thought, and 
a generous allowance of time. Undue 
haste at the beginning involves loss ot 
time and power at the end. The 
shortsighted and unthinking will fail 
to see immediate results, and will be 
impatient at the absence of quick re- 
turns upon the investment. The more 
patient, will be content to wait in con- 
fidence for the slow but sure returns . 
which time will bring. 

It happens that the wise founders 
of the University of the South selected 


‘a location which proves to be a strateg- 


ic point for attacking the great prob- 
lem of the agricultural South, the 
rural problem, and that problem in- 
tensified in what we call the Mountain 
Work. While not the only nor yet 
the largest work for the mountain 
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How We Built the Church at Thumping Dick 


people:can be claimed for Sewanee, 
yet she has an altogether unique op- 
portunity for the study of that prob- 
lem and perhaps by study and ex- 
periment its ultimate solution. It was 
not a mere accident that the Commu- 
nity of Saint Mary chose to locate its 
beautiful work for mountain girls at 
Sewanee, nor that a similar and even 
more ambitious work for the boys of 
the mountain should have brought 
hither the Order of the Holy Cross. 


It is interesting to think of an in- 
stitution of broad culture and deep 
learning being planted in a virgin for- 
est, its glades untrodden save by the 
feet of Indians long before, and on a 
mountain far removed from town or 
city. As about the walls of an ancient 
cathedral city, so around the univer- 
sity reservation there has grown up a 
community to serve its needs. A peo- 
ple more unfamiliar with our Church’s 
ways could hardly be found, and it is 
not strange that only after much sus- 
picion had been allayed and some hos- 
tility disarmed by friendly interest 
could “town and gown” settle down 
into harmonious relationship. The 
primitive hunter of the mountain 
ranges and precipitous coves found 
himself confronted with the pale and 
cloistered scholar and regarded him 
with a conscious and amused superior- 
ity. 

Right bravely did that little com- 
munity of faithful men and women of 
the university address themselves to 
the task of breaking down the barriers 
of suspicion and ignorance and erect- 
ing the agencies of education which 
should mould these diverse elements 
into a united community. A church 
was erected and a parish school was 
started, the ladies taking “turn about” 
in the teaching and in all good works. 
This pioneer work produced some 
valiant and saintly missionaries who 
devoted their lives to the service of 
the poor, and whose memory will be 
honored as long as Sewanee: stands. 
How well they did their work of uni- 
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versity and community building the 
Sewanee of today bears witness. 


Fifty years have passed since these 
first days of experiment in founda- 
tion laying. Today a prosperous and 
friendly community, loyal to the uni- 
versity and conscious of an identity 
of interest and of purpose, unites with 
the “university people” in all good 
works of civic and social service, both 
local and national. The value of co- 
operation is daily more apparent and 
a new vision is dawning of the possi- 
bilities of such a unique community as 
a seed-plot for new experiments in 
social and community service. The 
equipment is gradually being provided 
for efficient ministration to the local 
and neighboring people, good will for 
whom finds best practical expression 
in the Hodgson-Emerald Hospital, an 
institution of which the Church may 
well be proud. 


Meanwhile the circle cf the univer- 
sity’s influence has passed far beyond 
the limits of the village and has estab- 
lished a ring of missions, stretching as 
far as the means of travel will allow. 
Good roads will doubtless allow vastly 
greater missionary expansion when 
they come. To these mission stations 
the faculty and students of the Theo- 
logical Seminary travel Sunday after 
Sunday, to some by train, to others on 
horseback or afoot. The more remote 
and inaccessible these stations are, the 
more interesting is the work, because 
there one sees the real life and enters 
into the joys and sorrows of the moun- 
tain people. Perhaps because the 
harsh realities of life press hard upon 
them they value the things of the 
Spirit. Religion enters largely into 
their consciousness, and the Bible is to 


_them a living book. Where they have 


learned the Church’s faith and the 
Church’s ways, they become intensely 
loyal and devoted. Nor does devo- 
tion end in mere sentiment. 


The work at Jump Off is well known 
to readers of THE Spirit oF Missions. 
At “Thumping Dick” a handful of 
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SAINT ALBAN’S CHAPEL, COALMONT 


loyal Churchmen, scattered over a re- 
mote spur of the Cumberland moun- 
‘tains, have built themselves a pictur- 
esque and comfortable little chapel to 
replace the shack in which they had 


' been worshiping. Under the splendid 


leadership of a theological student, 
now serving with the colors, the tim- 
ber for this building was cut, sawed 
and hauled, and the combination 
church and schoolhouse erected by the 
hands of the parishioners, with no 
outside help except from.a church in 
Washington which supplied funds for 
the absolute essentials. To help and 
lead his people, the student-missionary 
gave up his vacation and set a splen- 
did example of practical Christianity 
with axe and hammer and saw. With 
the task of carpentering a bishop 
from Mississippi, an archdeacon from 
Alaska, a priest from Wisconsin and 
a professor from Sewanee assisted 
until their muscles were sore and their 
hands raw. The women and children 


of the mission worked harder, per- 
haps, than the men. When that sim- 
ple church was at last completed and 
opened for worship there was held in 
the chapel of Saint John’s in the Wil- 
derness a service for the workers 
which none who was privileged to 
attend will ever forget. Each member 
of the congregation rose in turn and 
expressed in appropriate word his joy 
in the work and his gratitude for the 
blessing it had brought him; then ali 
knelt and reverently received the Holy 
Communion in their very own church, 
to them the most beautiful one in the 
world. Never will the student leader 
be forgotten by those friends! 
It is such experiences as these which 
make the mountain work supremely 
“worth while” to the missionary. In 
its way it is helping to solve the prob- 
lems of the Church and of Democ- 
racy. And where are all the elements 
and the agencies present as they are at 
Sewanee ? 
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Church of Saint Antipas, Redby 
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THE RED MEN OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA 


By the Reverend George Backhurst 


Diocese of Duluth 


4 ES 1852 the Chippewa or Ojibway 
Indians in Minnesota sought the 
Church. The call came to that de- 
voted missionary, James Lloyd Breck, 
out of the wilds of the north, “Come 
you, Come and teach.” Chief Hole-in- 
the Day was especially anxious to have 
a school established. Two little Indian 
boys were sent to Saint Paul and in 
three months we find one boy has 
“learned to help to set the table” and 
“to keep the clothes on him” at night. 
The other boy has progressed more 
rapidly so that he is able to write his 
father in decent English of these 
things. 

The first mission of the Church in 
this Indian field was opened at Gull 
Lake in 1852, and the Church was the 
first to proclaim the Gospel to the 
Chippewa people. The missionaries 
from the first encouraged the Indians 
to build log houses and plant gardens. 
When one considers the restless dis- 
position of the present-day Indians and 
their love of hunting and fishing for a 
livelihood one can realize how hard 
was the task before the missionaries. 
An Indian recently remarked to me, 
“God provided the fish, birds, beasts 
and berries for the Indians; the white 
man must dig the soil for his living.” 
- The second mission was planted at 
Leech Lake in 1856, but the work was 
sadly hindered by the demon whisky. 
The missionaries’ lives were threat- 
ened and for a time the cause of Christ 
and His Church in the wilderness had 
to give way to the devil and his works, 
and we white people were to blame. 


God forgive us and help us to be more> 


earnest in carrying the Gospel to these 
weaker brethren, for that alone can 
make them strong and free from evil 
influences. . 


In 1859 a great event happened in 
the history of the Indians of Minne- 
sota, and indeed to the whole Church. 
The Reverend H. B. Whipple was 
chosen and consecrated as bishop of 
the Church in Minnesota. He soon 
established himself and the cause of 
his Master in the hearts of the Indians 
and justly earned the title of “The 
Apostle of the Indians.” The Indian 
name for a bishop is Nehechemakuh- 
dayakuhnayamenemahneg, while that 
for us, ordinary priests and deacons, 
is simply makuhdayakuhnaya, the first 
meaning “The Chief Black Robe” and 
the latter “The Black Robe.” 

The first Indian to be ordained 
deacon by Bishop Whipple was Enme- 
gahbowh, a young Canadian Indian, 
who since 1852 had been one of the 
faithful disciples of Dr. Breck. His 
ordination was witnessed by the 
Sioux and the Chippewas, hereditary 
enemies, now sitting and kneeling, side 
by side in God’s House as brothers. 
Enmegahbowh, or to Anglicanize him, 
the Reverend John Johnson, was sent 
to White Earth and there faithfully 
fulfilled his ministry.. Soon missions 
were started at Red Lake, Cass Lake, 
Leech Lake, Lake Winnibigashish, - 
and Wild Rice River. 

Certainly the White Father of the 
Red Men has placed the Chippewa 
tribe in God’s country. They have a 
goodly heritage. Northern Minnesota 
is the land of a thousand lakes. 
Nature has provided bountifully for 
the children of men, fish, flesh, fowl | 
and berries in abundance, wild rice and - 
hay for the gathering. Four Indian 
boys who were trained by Archdeacon 
Gilfillan and ordained deacons by 
Bishop Whipple are still faithfully 
“carrying on”: the Reverend Fred 
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The Red Men of Northern Minnesota 


SAINT COLUMBA, WHITE EARTH 


Smith at Redby, his brother George 
at Ponsford, the Reverend Charles 
Wright (a son of, the chief “White 
Cloud”) at Cass Lake, and the Rev- 
erend Mark Hart at Red Lake. These 
men have baptized hundreds of their 
brethren and presented them for con- 
firmation. In one respect only have 
they failed; the Saint Pauls have not 
found their Timothys to succeed them 
in the ministry. To find one’s suc- 
cessor is truly apostolic; “And they 
their hands on others laid, to fill in 
turn their place.” 

Of a younger generation are four 
other Indian clergy: E. C. Kah-o-Sed 
of White Earth, to whom we largely 
owe the production of the Ojibway 
Hymn and Prayer Book; Wilkins D. 
Smith at Nay-tah-waush, an energetic 
traveler not sparing himself; Welling- 
ton K. Boyle of Onigum, but now in 
France as soldier, befitting his Chris- 
tian name, and Louis Manypenny, an 
eloquent interpreter of Beaulieu. 

The archdeacons of Indian work 
have been men of great consecration 
and zeal. J. A. Gilfillan lived at White 
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Earth for twenty-five years and trav- 
elled up and down the country on 
foot, by canoe and by ponies. He came 
to speak the language better than any 
other white man. He gathered around 
him young Indian men and trained 
them for the work of the ministry 
among their fellows. The Indians 
loved him and all Northern Minne- 
sota believed in him. Archdeacons 
Appleby and Parshall followed in turn 
and both left their mark upon the 
Church life in the Indian country. 
Theirs was an era of church building. 
New churches and guild halls were 
built at Bena, Cass Lake, Ponsford, 

Nay-tah-waush and Onigum. ; 


In the earlier days of the work, 
women of refinement lived with the 
Indians and taught the women to make 
beautiful lace-work. One has re- 
mained constant in season and out of 
season, at times the only white woman 
on the Reservation. Pauline Colby 
has braved many dangers. The clergy 


have come and gone, but Miss Colby 


has remained to conduct the Sunday- 
school, visit the sick, lay out the dead 
and prepare the young for confirma- 
tion—truly a Mother in Israel. 


The government has taken over the 
schools, but the clergy are given the 
opportunity of instructing the children 
in our most holy Faith on week days. 
On Sundays the children attend church 
with their teachers and a large num- 
ber of them are baptized and con- 
firmed. 

An interesting event each year is the 
Indian convocation held in July at one 
or other of the missions. Whole fam- 
ilies travel for miles by team, train 
or on foot. Around the church they 
pitch their tents and light their fires 
in the shade of the pine trees. Special 
services are held for the children, the 
mothers and the heathen chiefs. Meals 
are served in a large arbor of pine 
branches and many meetings are held 
outside. The Indians love to meet to- 
gether, to sing, to talk and to listen. 
They never weary of a long sermon. 


The Red Men of Northern Minnesota 


The children will wander around the 
church, the dogs will come in and sniff, 
and you can hear the tramp, tramp, 
tramp of the horses as they patiently 
wait, although untethered. In the 
summer time the superintendent of 
Indian missions travels around the 
several missions, holding — special 
Teaching Missions of a week’s dura- 
tion. Many will come far, bringing 
tents and camp around the church 
until the close of the mission. Ser- 
vices are held twice a day and ‘the 
Indian men, women and children are 
there on the ring of the bell. How 
sweetly they sing their Ojibway 
hymns, generally unaccompanied. 

In the winter months the superin- 
tendent uses his stereopticon lantern 
and scriptural slides and such services 
as “The Feast of Lights.” Such visual 
instruction has been productive of 
great good and abiding impressions. 


THE LATE ARCHDEACON GILFILLAN 


SAMUEL MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
NAYTAHWAUSH 


The visits of Bishop Morrison and 
his inspiring sermons are _ eagerly 
awaited. Not a soul will leave church 
until he has grasped his kindly hand 
and received his benediction. The 
Indians love those who first love them. 

There are yet several Indian settle- 
ments far down the railroads where 
the Light has not penetrated. In some 
places the old medicine men have such 
influence over the people that they 
refuse to havea church. They did not 
want education. When the govern- 
ment sent a boat full of lumber to © 
build a school for them the Indians 
threw it back into the lake. Only 
under threats of calling out the sol- 
diers did the Indians allow the build- 
ers to proceed. 

We visit them occasionally. There 
is one time in the year—Christmas— 
when the Indian children love to see 
our missionary come. Across the ice 
he comes with his ponies, and his box- 


sled full of gifts for them. May the 


day soon come when they will receive 
the greatest gift of all with equal 


readiness, Jesus, our Saviour. 
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“PERMITTED TO BEAR THEIR OWN 
| RESPONSIBILITY’’ 


By the Reverend F. S. White 


Domestic Secretary of the Board of Missions 


HE picture on the opposite page 

perpetuates a scene which is 
memorable because it marks an abso- 
lutely new thing in the life of. the 
Church in the United States. The 
picture preserves for us a group of 
Negro clergy assembled at the porch 


_of the chapel of Saint Augustine’s 


School, Raleigh, North Carolina, No- 
vember 21, 1918. In the center of 
the group are seated two Negroes in 
the ordinary vestments of the Episco- 
pate. To the right is the Right Rev- 
erend Edward Thomas Demby, suffra- 
gan bishop for Negro work in the dio- 
cese of Arkansas. He is the first 
Negro to be made a bishop with 
assigned jurisdiction in the United 
States. He was consecrated in All 
Saints’ Church, Saint Louis, Missouri, 
on Saint Michael and All Angels Day. 

The bishop to the left is the Right 
Reverend Henry Baird Delany, D.D., 
suffragan bishop of North Carolina. 

Bishop Demby was consecrated in 
what is advertised as “the most beau- 
tiful and costly house of worship in 
this country owned by colored Epis- 
copalians.” His work as bishop will 
not only be among the Negroes in 
Arkansas, but also in the Province 
of the Southwest, wherever he is re- 
quested to so act by the bishop of a 
diocese in that province. 

Bishop Delany was consecrated in 
Saint Augustine’s School, projected 
fifty years ago by Bishop Atkinson 
for work among the Negroes of his 
state and diocese. He will work as a 
bishop among the Negroes of the 


Carolinas at the requests of the other 


diocesans, but under the oversight of 
Bishop Cheshire. Bishop Delany is a 


, graduate of Saint Augustine’s School, 
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and rose to be its principal. Since 
1908 he has been archdeacon of col- 
ored work in the diocese of North 
Carolina. 

In connection with the record of 
these notable steps, we reprint some 
quotations from Bishop Lloyd’s ser- 
mon preached at Bishop Delany’s con- 
secration. Starting with the text “Old 
things are passed away. Behold all 
things are become new,” he said: 

“It is from this point of view I 
would ask you to think of the service 
to which we have been summoned to- 
day, since the consecration of our 
brother to the office of a bishop in 
the Church of God seems to mark a 
definite advance in the development of 
the Church’s life. 

“Perhaps the most interesting detail 
of the discussion which has ended in 
the deliberate choice of men for the 
bishop’s office because they are of 
African descent is that it was opposed 
chiefly on the ground that it was con- 
trary to the genius of the Catholic 
Church to allow racial distinctions to 
influence the choice of her chief min~ 
isters. The decision seems to indi- 
cate that the Church has recognized 
that the urgency of the need for help 
may be more compelling than technical 
difficulties. If this is true, it may 
turn out to prove a valuable precedent. 

“Realizing that she confronts a con- 
dition which will disappear so soon as 
the causes which produced it have 
been removed she has dared to be 
guided by the law of love and has de- 
termined to try what may be called 
an experiment, because she believes 
that by this means she may more 
profitably fulfil the high service to 
which she has been called.” 
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g COLUMBUS TREE 
This old relic still stands in Santo Domingo. Uncle Sam has t 


aken it under his protection 
and has done some clever surgery on it 
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BOY FRIENDS DOWN IN SANTO DOMINGO 


BOOKS VERSUS BULLETS 
By the Reverend William Wyllie 


Y the time you are reading this 
letter the work in the Dominican 
Republic will be one year old. I really 
want that remembered, because what I 
have to say speaks of the future, rather 
The past 
is simply “neglected opportunity” for 
the children here, and I do not know 
who is to blame, for, for so many years 
life and property have been exceed- 
ingly unsafe. Until some two years 


ago it was much more necessary for 


a man and a boy to know how to 
handle a gun quickly than it was either 
to read or write or wear clothes. Mur- 
derous assault was not common, but 


an election was a revolution and a bul- 


let was quicker and surer than a for- 
mal vote. You never knew what came 
of the vote; the bullet hit or missed 
and you knew the result. 


Under such conditions commerce 
suffered, education was impossible, and 
religious teaching simply out of the 
question. The occupation of the 
United States of America changed 
that state of things and one would 


naturally think that: economic, ‘social, ©» 


educational and Church work would ' 
commence and grow by leaps and 
bounds. But the change was sudden. 

During the past two years the com- 
merce of the country has wonderfully 
increased, the improvement in the city 
of Santo Domingo alone in one year 
under my own eyes is impossible to 
describe; we cover it when we say 
from dirty squalor to respectable 
cleanliness. You cannot change a man 
so readily as you can train a child. So 
education has occupied the time and 
attention of the government. I can- 
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WHERE THE SERVICES OF THE CHURCH ARE HELD IN LA ROMANA, 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


not take time to tell all that had to be 
overcome. But last Friday, the thir- 
teenth of December, 1918, more than 
five thousand school children paraded 
in San Domingo City, every one clean 
and clothed and having shoes and 
stockings. That parade would have 
been an honor to any American city. It 
reflected great credit on Colonel Lane, 
head of the Board of Education—a 
devout Churchman and regular attend- 
ant at service here. This is the larg- 
est parade that San Domingo ever had 
—about one-tenth were English-speak- 
ing Negroes. 

What is the Church doing for them? 


An essential thing in the making of 
good citizens is religion. At present 


I am afraid a Church parade would 
be a very small affair. Only a begin- 
ning has been made—Sunday-school is 
all that we can at present attempt, be- 
cause we have to make teachers first. 
The ignorance of ordinary, common- 
place religious knowledge is very sad. 
But we are making progress. We have 
three Sunday-schools started but not 
any one of them is large. If the boys 
and girls of the United States of 
America undertake to send me teach- 
ers and children’s religious books and 
papers suitable for children, we will 
make a big showing some day. The 
United States of America has taught 
much to San Domingo; will it leave 
religion out of count? 


Friends of the mission in the Dominican Republic who are willing to 
follow Mr. Wyllie’s suggestion and give some books for his use in Santo 
Domingo, or one of the out-stations, should send them by parcel post 
addressed to the Reverend William Wyllie, Santo Domingo, Dominican 


Republic, W. I, via Porto Rico. Packages should be marked plainly “Books”. 
The rate is eight cents a pound and the limit of weight for any one package 
is four pounds six ounces. 
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SAINT JOHN’S CHURCH, EDENTON, NORTH CAROLINA 


THE CHURCH AND THE NEGRO CHILD 
By the Right Reverend Thomas C. Darst, D.D. 


Bishop of East Carolina 


HE Church has done very little 

for the Negro child, but it has 
done enough to demonstrate the im- 
portance of the work and the Church’s 
fitness for the task. Had the Church 
tried to do something for the Negro 
children of the South, and failed in 
the attempt, we might have some right 
to feel that the task was not ours, but 
when we have tried and succeeded be- 
yond our fondest expectations, then 
we are false to our trust if we do not 
do all that is in our power to do—and 
it is of some of those successful en- 
deavors that I would tell you. 

Those of us who have had the privi- 
lege of working among the Negroes 
of the South know that the Church has 
an especial appeal to the better edu- 
cated members of the race, and in 
every parish and mission one will find 


a great number of the leading colored 
physicians, merchants, teachers and in- 
telligent mechanics on the list of com- 
municants. The confirmation classes 
that are presented year after year are 
made up in large measure of the lead- 
ing colored citizens and their children. 
They are not satisfied with an un- 
educated ministry and they are not in 
sympathy with a religious organiza- 
tion that does not lay special emphasis 
on character. To this class the Epis- 
copal Church is going, and from this 
class communicants are coming. 

That is all very fine and we should 
be very grateful that the Church does 
appeal to the best class of Negroes; 
but we would be selfish and short- 
sighted and criminally complacent if 
we allowed ourselves to think that 
we are fulfilling our duty by becoming 
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The Church and 


the “select” Church in any commu- 
nity. We have a much larger work 
to do. 


The great majority of colored adults 
in the South are not educated; they do 
not feel any pressing need for an edu- 
cated ministry. They have, many of 
them, no ‘appreciation of a service, 
however rich and beautiful, in which 
they, on account of their limitations, 
can take no part. To aman who can- 
not read and who is unwilling to admit 
that fact publicly the service of the 
Church is a real source of embarrass- 
ment. The Church gains but few 
members from the illiterate adult class, 
and yet it is this class and the children 
of this class that constitute the great- 
est problem in the South today. It is 
this class that must for their own sal- 
vation, for the salvation of the better 
class of Negroes who are being held 
back from a finer development by their 
ignorant brethren, and for the peace 
and happiness of the entire South, be 
led out of the swamps of ignorance 
and superstition up on the high ground 
of solid Christian character. 


Realizing that the Church appealed 
to the intelligent Negro, and that it 
did not seem to appeal to his ignorant 
brother, a few men and women many 
years ago began to emphasize the im- 
portance of Church schools for Negro 
youth, and while the plan has been 
carried out in but few places and with- 


out the wholehearted support of the 


Church, it has been wonderfully suc- 
cessful. It is not within my province 
to discuss the great and telling charac- 


_ ter-building work that has been done 


in Saint Paul’s, Lawrenceville, Vir- 
ginia, and at Saint Augustine’s, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina, and in other 
similar institutions, for the Church 
knows that those institutions have 
made good in the highest sense of the 
term, but the Church has not fulfilled 
her duty to the colored youth of the 
South even when she supports, as they 
should be supported, those worthy and 
efficient institutions, 


the Negro Child 


In order to build a house that will 
stand, we must lay strong, firm foun- 
dations. Some of us are trying to do 
that in our little, inadequate, poorly 
supported parish schools. In most 
instances these schools are taught by 
the resident missionary with some- 
times the assistance of another teacher, 
usually the wife of the missionary. 


When we have a_ well-equipped 
building, such as the one in connection 
with Saint Joseph’s Church, Fayette- 
ville, we are able to take the child 
from kindergarten through the usual 
high school branches and the child is 
taught every day, as this Church is so 
well qualified to teach, the things of 
God. The training in the school al- 
most invariably leads to confirmation 
and good Churchmanship, and we of 
the South have found that good 
Churchmanship with the Negro means 
good citizenship as well. In a town 
in my diocese where the police court 
has a large Negro docket every day, 
the judge informed a culprit one 
morning that she was the first mem- 
ber of Saint Paul’s Colored Mission 
who had ever appeared before him, 
and I think our whole congregation 
in that mission felt the shame of her 
defection. _ 

In one of the parish schools in East 
Carolina twenty-one young girls be- 
tween the ages of twelve and sixteen, 
and nine boys in their teens, have been 
confirmed during the few years that 
the present missionary has been in 
charge of this work, and practically 
all of these young people were pupils 
in the parish school. In this school 
there are about one hundred children 
and three teachers, including the mis- 
sionary and his wife, and yet the total 
stipend for missionary and teachers is 
but seven hundred and fifty dollars a 
year. 


In another town where there is a 
small, poorly built mission church with 
no resident missionary, we have a 


. flourishing little parish school, taught 


by two faithful colored Church- 
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women. As we have no parish build- 
ing, the school has to be taught in the 
little cottage of these women, who are 
widowed sisters. Through their la- 
bors the work of the Church is being 
kept alive in that town. A Sunday- 
school has been organized and igno- 
rant little children are being taught 
something of the fine, true things that 
make life worth while. We are keep- 
ing this school open on faith and 
- twenty dollars a month. 

In another town where many of the 
colored men work in the sawmills or 
in the nearby swamps getting out lum- 
ber, we opened a mission and a parish 
school several years ago. The colored 
citizens of this community did not be- 
long to the class to whom the Church 
readily appeals, but they were reached 
through their children. Today we 
have a comfortable church, a well- 
appointed combined parish house and 
rectory paid for in part by the com- 
municants of the mission, a live, vigor- 
ous school, and more than one hun- 
dred communicants. I have been told 
by business men of that town that the 
members of our mission and the young 
people of our school are the best col- 
ored citizens of that community. 
What has been done in that town can 


be done in thousands of similar towns 
throughout the South. 

In another town with which I am 
very familiar the parish school is 
taught by the missionary and his wife 
in their own small, rented house, and 
as many of the children cannot come 
in the day a special session is held for 
these at night. In yet another com- 
munity, an old colonial town, an effi- 
cient school work is being carried on 
by the missionary and his wife, and 
while the mission is not large it stands 
for the very. best and highest things 
in the Negro life of that community. 

All of the missionaries mentioned 
above are Negro priests. “All of the 
teachers, with two exceptions, are the 
wives of these priests. All of them ~ 
are rendering fine, faithful service. 
All of them are getting good results. 

Surely the Church can do great 
things for the Negro child. She has 
done enough to cause those of us who 
are in the work to realize that we will 
be false to our trust and false to our 
Master unless we give more of our 
thought and means toward the great 
work of lifting a race to the place of 
its own highest development in life 
and into the place reserved for’ it in 
the growing Kingdom of our God. | 
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WAITING FOR PASSENGERS FOR HANYANG 


A TRIP TO HANYANG 
By Ruth Kent 


T is the spring of the year and the 

Yangtse is running like a mill race, 
sO we must pay our boatman some 
extra coppers for taking us from Han- 
kow to Hanyang. We shove out be- 
tween the dozens of sampans—all 
jealous of yielding an inch lest they 


lose a chance of getting a passenger 


ahead of their fellows. 

We hug the shore because the hulks 
and docks afford our second boatman 
a chance with his boathook, and so we 
gain several yards against the rush- 
ing current. As we near the mouth 
of the Han, boats coming down snap 
past us at lightning speed and a glance 
at the swirling water makes one dizzy. 


_ Finally we are over the worst part, the 


st 


landing place is reached and we are 
glad! 

We pay the well-earned fare and 
climb the slippery steps to Tan Chia 
Hang—in plain English, “The Tan 
Family Alley”! Picking our way 


carefully down the muddy street, turn- 
ing aside out of the way of the pigs, ° 
and rounding a corner to the left, we 
see before us a neat plaster wall and 
gateway, surmounted by the cross and 
three characters, Sheng Kung Hu— 
Holy Catholic Church. We _ have 
reached a station of the American 
Church Mission. 

We enter the compound and step, 
for a moment, into the Chapel of the 
Heavenly Way, a small but well-built 
church. Would that there were more 
in China like it! Over the altar hangs 
a picture of the first Christmas, paint- 
ed for this place by the loving hands 
of a friend at home, and speaking un- 
ceasingly of the love of the Word 
Who “was made flesh and dwelt 
among us.” 

The good catechist and his smiling 
wife welcome us into their little house 
and ask us to “sit a minute and drink 
tea.” After accepting their hospital- 
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ity we go to the girls’ school at the 
back of the compound. 

Oh, how we long for a decent 
school room and a bit of grass and a 
tree or so! Next door is an oil fac- 
tory which pours down upon our prop- 
erty clouds of black smoke heavy with 
soot, and in the shadow of this the 
children study and play. 

They are so appealing, the Chinese 
children !—but what children are not? 
They make their way straight to your 
heart and you long for each and every 
one to have all that our Blessed Lord 
waits to give them. These children do 
remarkably well in their lessons, and 
their faces change so as their minds 
develop and they come to know some- 
thing of the love of God. 

We must go now to our parish in- 
side the city wall. The rickshas which 
we take for the last stage of our jour- 
ney have recently much improved ; but 
when I first went to Hanyang my com- 
panion told me in answer to my query 
as to the fare, “We pay four coppers 


for the privilege of having our bones 
shaken out of us!” 
have a fearsome way of lifting the 
shafts high, until you feel sure you are 
going over backwards, and of tearing 
down a certain hill and around a cer- 
tain corner. Why we are not upset 
each time we make this trip I often 
wonder! Finally we pull up and alight 
at another doorway, where we see the 
same three words over the entrance— 
Sheng Kung Hui. This station is 
Grace Church. I wonder what you in 
America would think if you could see 
it! I know what you would want to 
do! ‘You would want to build a bet- 
ter house for the glory of His Name. 
The present building is old and rotten 
and rickety—little can be done to bet- 
ter it. 

Our Hanyang Christians are, most 
of them, very poor; but let me say 
here a word in appreciation of the un- 
failing courtesy of these dear people 
as they receive -us into their homes. 
They are truly hospitable, the Chi- 
nese, no matter how great their poy- 
erty. 

Grace Church, too, has its schools 
for boys and girls, and again we feel 
the tug at our heartstrings as we think 


of these children and thousands of .- 


others whom the Good Shepherd is 
seeking. 

Here, in this parish, is one of the 
saints of the Church in China. Dear 
old Tsen Tai Po is the mother-in-law 
of our Chinese priest there, and for 
many years she has been most earnest 
in helping to teach the women: She 
is a truly beautiful character and her 
love for our Lord shines in her face. 


How the Blessed Saviour must 
yearn over the millions of China who 
do not know Him! Shall we not 
make this our prayer, “Dear Lord, 
teach us to pray with the faith that 
moves mountains, and resting on Thy 


promises”? And then when we in the 


Church have learned to pray, will there 
be any question of laborers and funds? 
Surely no. ans 
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Che House the Church Built 


This paper is one of a series of twelve which takes the reader through the 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y., floor by floor 
and department by department. 


Ill. THE BOARD ROOM 


HE Board room is one of the most interesting rooms in the Church Mis- 

sions House. On the second floor, next to the chapel, it is easily acces- 
sible and is known to most visitors, for the meetings not only of the Board of 
Missions but also of many other Church committees and organizations have 
been held there. The room is rectangular in shape and at one time had a gal- 
lery along one side where a number of visitors could be accommodated. The 
growing need for space in the Church Missions House, however, has made it 
necessary to use this gallery for the filing department. 

As will be seen from the picture, a platform half way down one of the sides 
allows the presiding officer to be easily seen from all parts of the room. The 
members of the Board occupy chairs ranged on three sides and the officers sit 
about the table directly in front of this platform. 

When the Board of Missions convenes in New York City it meets in this 
room. Normally four meetings are held each year—on the first Wednesday in 
October and the second Wednesdays in December, February and March. . The 
Executive Committee of the Board holds monthly meetings with the exception 
of July, August and September. ~The Council of Advice, which is composed 
of the president and secretaries of the Board, holds meetings weekly and more 
often when occasion requires. Many matters may be determinéd only by the ~ 
Board ; others may be decided by the Executive Committee, while many questions - 
of detail are cared. for by the Council of Advice. Thus there is never a time 
when the work with which the Church has commissioned the Board is not being 


carried forward no matter how widely scattered its individual members inay be. 


The members of the Board of Missions are elected in two ways: the presi- 
dent and treasurer and one-half of the members are elected by the General 
Convention, and a bishop, priest and layman are chosen by each one of the eight 
provinces. In this way the Board is a most representative body, including as it 
does every section of the country in its membership. To this body the Church 
has committed the weighty responsibility for the oversight of the work of some» 
twenty-eight hundred missionaries in ten foreign and twenty-three domestic 
missionary districts, the Panama Canal Zone, the Dominican Republic and in 


thirty-nine. dioceses to which help is given to care for some special problems 


which cannot be entirely assumed locally. Sitting in New York, or in some 
other city in the United States, it is necessary for the Board to decide matters 
which are of the utmost importance to countries away round on the other side 
of the world and the subjects are as varied as they are widely separated geo- . 
graphically. The careful consideration of an opportunity in China may be 


followed by the discussion of some special need in Brazil or Alaska. No com- 
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mercial board has abler men at its command 
and certainly all questions receive careful 
consideration. 

As the Board of Missions represents the 
whole Church in its personnel, so it looks 
to the whole Church for the funds with 
which to do its work. Thus when the 
Board meets it not only represents all the 
membership of the Church, but it also dis- 
penses its gifts. In this way every mem- 
ber of the Church—every man, woman and 
child—has a direct part in every under- 
taking which the Board has sponsored. 

In the years that the Board has met, 
either as the Board of Managers or the 
Board of Missions, we as_ individual 
Churchmen have been partners in many 
great enterprises. We cannot mention 
them all, but we can recall a few. First, 
there is the support of twenty-eight hun- 
dred missionaries in many parts of the 
world; then there are three universities or 
colleges, twenty-one hospitals, four hun- 
dred and twenty-three schools and almost 
twenty-five hundred mission stations. Any 
one of these enterprises would make an in- 
teresting report on the investment which the 
Board has made in the name of us all. The 
annual report of the Board, in which is in- 
cluded the reports of the bishops of mis- 
sionary districts and of those dioceses 
which are aided by the Board, is the for- 
mal statement rendered to the Church of 
any one year’s progress. The popular ac- 
count of progress in this or that field is 
contained month by month in THE Spirit 
oF Missions. Aside from these two, re- 
ports are continually being published in 
leaflets relating to one or another of the mis- 
sionary districts or special activities in 
which the Board is engaged. The secre- 
taries having the correspondence with the 
foreign, Latin American or domestic fields 
are ready at all times to give detailed infor- 
mation as to any of the stations or fields. 

Thus the Board of Missions, either in 
itself or through one or another of its com- 


mittees or secretaries, is continually occu- 


pied with the support of the missionary 
work, and is at all times at the service of 
the Church from whom it has received its 
commission. 
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A LIST OF LEAFLETS 


Leaflets are free unless price is noted. Address Literature Department, 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York, stating quantity wanted. 


Devotional 


50 Prayers for Missions. 
51 A Litany for Missions. 
52 Mid-Day Intercessions for Missions. 
54 Mid-Day Prayer Card. 


Alaska 
The Borderland of the Pole. 


Brazil 
Under the Southern Cross. 


Canal Zone 
The Canal Zone. 


China 


The Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui. 
Catholic Church in China.) 

202 Investments in China. 

Church Day Schools in China. 

Our Plan for the Church General Hos- 
pital, Wuchang. 

Practical Ideals in Medical Missions, 5e. 

For the Women of Ichang. 

Parish of Ten Million People, Changsha. 

Saint Faith’s School, Yangchow. 

Saint John’s University, Shanghai. 

Saint Mary’s Hall. The Harbinger of 
China’s New Day. 

A Summer Day in a Chinese Dispensary. 


(Holy 


Cuba, Porto Rico and Haiti 


In the Greater Antilles. 
How ‘to Make Two Presents with One 


Gift. 
Little Ward of a Big Province. 


Honolulu 
The Cross Roads of the Pacific. 


Indians 
The First Americans. 


Japan 

The Nippon Sei Ko Kwai. 

lic Church in Japan.) 
Saint Agnes’s, Kyoto. 
The Heart of Japan: 


(Holy Catho- 


Bishop Tucker 


Liberia 
Our Foothold in Africa. 


Mexico 


550 The Land, the People and the Church. 


Negroes 
The Church and the Negro. 


The Philippines 
The Cross, The Flag and The Church, 


The Forward Movement 


A complete set of Forward Movement 
leaflets will be sent on application. 
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400 


One Day’s Income Plan 


983 The One Day’s Income Plan, 


> Educational Department 


Information: 5e. 
3000 A Service for Missionary Day. f 
3053 Mission Study Class: What Is It? 
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3091, 3093, , 948, 
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Mission Study Meetings. 

Mission Study Class: Place and Value. 

Meetings for Men. 

Missions House Lending Library. 

A Prayer Cycle for 1917-18. 5c each. 

Catalogue of Educational Material. 

Catalogue of Missionary Plays. 

A Book of Prayers, 10c. 

Ten Missionary Stories Every Young 
Churehman Should Know. 10c. 


Miscellaneous 


A Soldier’s Vision of Missions. 

Statement to the Church from the Board. 

Four Definitions. 

Concerning “Specials.’’ 

The Board of Missions and Special Gifts. 

War and Missions. 

How Can I Give to a Particular Object, 
and Yet Give to the Apportionment? 

Women in the Mission Field. 

How to Volunteer. 

The New World and the New Need. 

Why and How of the Missionary Budget. 

The Church and the World. 

At Home. 

Abroad. 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


4 Collects for Daily Use. 

6 W.A. Pages in The Spirit of Missions. 

8 The Power of the Weak. 

13 How Can I Help? 

14 Why Should I Be a Member? 

16 A Bit of History, 5¢ each. 

20 Hand Book, 10c; $1.00 per doz. 

24 War and Missions. 

25 To the Auxiliary (5 leaflets). 

26 A Devotional Exercise. 

Socks! 

30-31-32 Suggestions for Presidents, 
Secretaries, Treasurers. 5c a set. 

100 U. O. Resolution and Prayer Card. 

102 How Are We Giving to Our U. 0O.? 

103 The Little Blue Box. 

105 The Mighty Cent. 

106 From Small Beginnings. 

113 Helps for U. O. Treasurers. 

115 What Mary Saw. 

116 Spiritual Value of the U. O. 

117 A United Offering Catechism. 

118 An Advertisement. 


The Junior Auxiliary 


The Junior Collect. 

The Junior Department: What It Is. 
Membership Card, le each. 

The Junior Book, 10c; $1.00 per doz. 
The Junior Plans. 

The New Junior Plan. 

The Cobbler and the Christ-child. 
House of Hope, Nopala, Mexico. 
Evolution not Revolution. 

The Little Helpers: Directions. 
Little Helpers’ Prayers.. 
Membership Cards, le each. 


208, 251, 260, 273, 274, 275, 303, 304, 525, 
W.A. 118, 
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THE WoOMAN’sS AUXILIARY 


TO THE BOARD OF MISSIONS 


THE JANUARY CONFERENCE 


IFFICERS from eleven dioceses 

were present at the January con- 
ference which was held at 10.30 on 
the morning of the sixteenth in the 
Board Room of the Church Missions 
House—Albany, Connecticut, Long 
Island, Massachusetts, Newark, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Southern Ohio, New Hampshire and 
Western Massachusetts. 

Miss Withers, the Juniér Secretary, 
reported that the demonstration work 
of the Church schools in Detroit, of 
which she has the supervision, was 
progressing successfully. These 
schools will be of great value at the 
time of the General Convention as 
illustrating the working out of the 
New Junior Plan and the Christian 
Nurture series. Miss Withers spoke 
also of the appointment of five coun- 
cils which are to prepare mission 
study material for the use of the chil- 
dren and young people of the Church. 
Three of these councils are already at 
work. 

Miss Tillotson spoke of the insti- 
tutes which. during the autumn had 
been held by Mrs. Allison of the dio- 
cese of Southern Ohio and herself on 


~ the Pacific Coast and at various points 
_ in the Far and Middle West. 


Of the thirteen institutes which had 


been planned five had to be given up 


on account of the influenza epidemic. 
However, where it had been possible 
to hold classes, in every instance care- 


ful preparation had been made, and 


the attendance at the classes was faith- 
ful and interested while prospects for 
follow-up work were most encour- 
aging. Especial thanks are due to the 
bishops of the dioceses and missionary 
districts visited and to the clergy for 


their interest and hearty co-operation 
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in all the plans which the Auxiliary 
members had made for the holding of 
institutes. : 

The subject which the conference 
had been asked to consider was that 
of the work which should be the out- 
growth and continuation of The Ad- 
vent Call. In introducing the subject, 
Miss’ Lindley spoke as follows: 

“The Auxiliary has learned some 
valuable lessons through The Advent 
Call and because of these lessons and 
by reason of the time in which we live 
we desire to put our experience and 
following that ourselves, at the dis- 
posal of the Church. The winning of 
the war must be only preliminary to 
the greater task before the world—to 
see that the new civilization to be built 
shall be that which is enduring and 
worth the sacrifices of these terrible 
years. , he) Church” must, bem the 
means by which this civilization shall 
be built, but if the Church is to ac- 
complish this great task its members 
must be lined up for work—for hard, 
definite service. And they must seek 
and receive from the Church all Her 
power and grace for the purpose of 
that work and not for their own sel- 
fish satisfaction. We have no right 
to glory in our life in Christ, to live 
by Him unless our life is used for the 
world. If this has always been true 
of Christ’s disciples there has never 
been a time in history when it has 
been more imperative than now to 
stress that fact. 

“We have learned through The Ad- 
vent Call what some of us_ long 
suspected, that under the leadership of 
the clergy there is almost nothing that 
the Auxiliary cannot do—its strength 
has been shown by the work of these 
last months. The unselfishness of the , 


The Woman’s Auxiliary 


work—if we might call it so—has 
been one of its best characteristics. 
We have forgotten that it was first 
the War Work of the Auxiliary to the 
Board, for it became The Advent Call 
of the women of the Church, and be- 
cause it was that so truly, such or- 
ganizations as the G. F. S. and the 
Daughters of the King were glad to 
put their service with ours. We have 
learned too the value of thé Church’s 
system of organization, for in a really 
remarkable way the whole of The Ad- 
vent Call was systematized on parish 
and diocesan lines. This leads natur- 
ally to another characteristic, that of 
a big general aim and freedom in 
working out that aim—the details 
have differed in diocese and parish, the 
great, general aim had been kept clear 
and so was reached. 


“The visits point out both the 
necessity and the possibility of reach- 
ing-individuals. Many of those vis- 
- ited could have been reached in no 
other way. We have learned, too, 
that as a whole, our people are glad 
to have such visits and that (and this 
is most significant) there is a deep 
longing for spiritual things. Then, 
too, we have learned that because a 
thing is difficult is no reason why it 
should not be undertaken—in fact its 
‘very difficulty, its very exaction of 
hard service, seemed to be one of the 
principal reasons for the success of 
The Advent Call. And best of all we 
have learned to rely on God-given 
strength, we have learned by a won- 
derful experience that what we ‘never 
could do’ we did do, because the Head 
of the Church worked in and through 
members surrendered to Him. Be- 
cause, then, of the need and the ex- 
perience we would propose that under 
the leadership of the clergy a Call to 
Service shall follow our Advent Call.” 

A. discussion followed as to the 
form which the continuation work of 
The Advent Call should take, and in 
the course of it much that was inter- 
esting in regard to the details of The 


Advent Call was contributed. by the 
officers, one from each of the dioceses 
represented being asked by Miss Lind- 
ley to give a brief report. 

It seemed to be the experience of 
the majority that where the house-to- 
house visits had been undertaken, 
there The Advent Call had meant 
most. One officer reported more mes- 
sengers volunteering than could possi- 
bly be used. Definite results are 
already showing themselves. Some of 
the clergy have said that The Advent 
Call has done more than any one 
thing in bringing the women of the 
Church together—dead organizations 
are taking on new life; prayer groups 
are being formed ; messengers in many 
cases are keeping in touch with those 
whom they visited. The Bible Read- 
ings have been received everywhere 
with the greatest satisfaction. Their 
clearness and definiteness have been 
found most helpful, and on all sides 
there is a desire for another series to 
continue through even a greater num- 
ber of weeks. 


The outstanding fact perhaps is the 
desire for service everywhere appar- 
ent. As one officer expressed it: 
“Our women are now ready for any- 
thing.” 

The conference voted that a Call 
to Service should be launched without 
delay. It was the sense of the meet- 
ing that very definite suggestions 
should be framed and given to the 
women of the Church and that the 
necessary material should be prepared 
as promptly as possible, also that a 
pamphlet of Bible Readings should be 
issued as well as prayers more in keep- 
ing with the changed conditions under 
which we now find ourselves. 

Beyond this the Auxiliary is to look 
ahead to a campaign to reach the un- 
churched. It is too early to go into 
details as yet, but planning and prep- 
aration should begin at once. 

At twelve o’clock the meeting ad- 
journed for noonday prayers in the 
chapel. , , 
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ALTARS, PULPITS, FONTS, BRASSES, COLLECTION PLATES, HYMN 
BOARDS, CHAIRS, CHOIR STALLS, ALTAR-CLOTHS, BANNERS, FAB. 
RICS, CHURCHLY CEMETERY MONUMENTS, MEMORIAL TABLETS 


@ Our experience in manufacturing as well as in designing Church Fur- 
nishings dates from 1877. (We are not merely Contractors.) Our 
facilities are at your service. 

Q Write us in regard to MEMORIALS to commemorate and perpetuate 
the sacrifice of those who have died for their Country and Liberty. 


@ When requesting designs and suggestions, please give us detailed infor- 
mation as possible regarding style, size, material, and cost; we can then 
intelligenily consider your requirements. 


t GEISSLER, Inc, 6 W. 8th St., N. Y. 
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Church Furnishings 


IN GOLD, SILVER, BRASS, 
BRONZE, MARBLE and WOOD 


Altars Pulpits Chalices 
Chancel Rails Candlesticks Baptismal Fonts 
Alms and Receiving Basins 
Altar and Processional Crosses 
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Lecterns Credences 
Memorial Tablets in Brass or Bronze 
Stained Glass 
SPAULDING AND COMPANY 
Michigan Ave. and Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


Kindly mention Tue Spirit oF Missions when writing to advertisers. . 205 


ADVERTISING—MISCELLANEOUS 


Berkeley Divinity School 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Address 
Rev. William Palmer Ladd, B. D. 


Dean 


The Church Training and 
eaconess Bouse 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
provides for resident students atwo years 
course of study and training in practical 


work, fitting them to be Church Workers 


or Deaconesses. For information apply to 


The Admission Committee 
708 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


THE SCHILLING PRESS, Inc. 


We Print Pub- 
lications and 
Fine Color Work 


PRINTERS OF THE 
SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
: : MAGAZINE ;: ¢: 


137-139 E. 25th STREET, N. Y. 


CHRIST HOSPITAL 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


(Episcopal Church), offers three years’ course 
of Training for Nurses. Pupils eligible for 
State Registration Allowance $10 00 month- 
ly. Apply to SUPERINTENDENT 


ALL SAINTS SCHOOL 


SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 


A church school for girls and children 
The Bishop, President 
Miss Helen S. Peabody, Principal 


Episropal Theological School 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


FACULTY 


Rev. George Hodges, D.D., LL.D., Homiletics, 
Liturgies and Pastoral Care. 
. Max Kellner, D.D., Literature and Inter- 
pretation of Old Testament, 
Edward Staples Drown, D.D., Systematic 
Divinity. 
Rev. Henry Bradford Washburn, D.D., Ecclesias- 
tical History. 
v. W. H. P. Hatch, D.D., Literature and In- 
terpretation of New Testament. 
Rev. James Thayer Addison, A.B., B.D., Missions. 
Rev. Norman Nash, A.B., B.D., New Testament. 
Mr. Richard Gilmore Appel, A.M., Music and 
Voice Culture. 
Affiliated with Harvard University. The tuition 
fee admits to wide range of elective courses. 
For catalogue apply to the Dean. 


Grants, Gifts and 
American Church Building Fund Commission 


281 Fourth Avenue New York 


Carry their message a’far and 
bring to church those who might 
forget. The sweet beauty of their 
tone is irresistable. Bells made by the 
Blymyer Process are better, more durable, 
clearer, sweeter, and they cost no more. 
Our Free Book tells all about Bells. 


The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Dept. B-103 Cincinnati, 0. 


- anna 
198 BROADWAY, NY. CITY, 


‘BELLS 


BOOKS FOR LIBERIA 


ELIABLE reference books and sets of 
R standard authors are needed for the 
~ schools in Liberia, also standard theo- 
logical books for clergy and candidates for 
Holy Orders. Send all offers with a list 
containing title, author and date to the 
Church Periodical Club, 2 West 47th St., 
New York City. 


’ -on- 
ST. STEPHEN'S COLLEGE, Ammsndsle,op-Hudson, N. ¥. 
gives a thorough education at reasonable cost. Next 
year begins September 23d. Apply to 


REV. DR. RODGERS at the College - 
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ADVERTISING—MISCELLANEOUS 


ip P. Morgan & Co. 


NEW YORK— 
Wall Street, Corner of Broad 


Drexel & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA— 
Corner of 5th and Chestnut Streets 


Morgan, Grenfell & Co. 


LONDON— 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


Morgan, Harjes & Co. 
PARIS— 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 


Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits 


CABLE TRANSFERS 


Circular Letters for Travelers, available 
in all parts of the world 


aes 

>. @IN MEMORY.GF © 5 

FRANGIS BUGKLEY VELHAGE im 
SEAMAN SEGOND GLASS NNW. 
BORN JANUARY 45,1697 
DIED SEPTEMBER ii, 1917 
FROM INJURIES RECEIVEDIN 
LINE OF DUTY. GN BOARD GHE 
USS SOUTH CAROLINA: 

HE WILLEVER LIVE IN OUR HEARGS: 


William Donald Mitchell 


ASA MAN OF HIGH IDEALS AND Bie Las 
GREAT DEVOTION 70 HIS DUTY, 
Sree) JNO.WILLIAMS, ING. 
FOR HIS COUNTRY DURING UND! 
THE GREAT WAR. BRONZE Fo = 
THIS TABLET 556 West 277 STREET (Dept. Ss) 
Sar ee New York Cry 
c¢ USSSOUTH CAROLINA @ CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


for Clergymen at Low Prices 
Samples on request, 


Cassocks, Surplices, 
Stoles, ClericalCollars 
and Shirts 


10% cash discounts to Auxiliaries 


Cox Sons & Vining 
72 Madison Ave., New York 


uitsand Overcoats 


Bausch |omb 


BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


for every practical form of optical pro- 
jection is again in the market, backed 
by increased facilities which have been 
occupied in war service of a most sig- 
nificant character. 

Our release from this service is of 
course gradual. As the demands made 
upon us by the government are lessened 
from month to month, however, we are 
enabled to increase deliveries to our 
other patrons. 

Write for Balopticon catalog, with 

\ Woes list of our revised line, and inform 
us regarding your require 
ments. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL Co. 


587 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Washington Chicago 
San Francisco 


Leading American Makers of 
Photographic Lenses, Micro- 
scopes, Projection Apparatus 
(Balopticons), Ophthalmic 
Lenses and _ Instruments, 
Photomicrographic Apparatus, 
Range Finders and Gun 
Sights for Army and Navy, 
Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo- 
Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers 
and other High-Grade Opti- 
cal Products. 


Combined Balopticon — for 
Lantern Slides and Opaque 
Objects. Price, $135.00. 


A. Everyland, foreign stories; Little 


Folks; Every Child’s; each is $1.50 a year. 
B. Trial-copy of any one magazine for 


three 3-cent stamps. 
C. Needlecraft, 12 months for 50 cents 
stamps. ; 3 ; 
Address: James Senior, Lamar, Missouri. 


sh Way to Go 


na Bicycle 


\ej tides a bicycle, All armies use them 
Mi by thousands. It is the workman’s 
iv Street car, with the cost of the 
i rides saved. A complete out- 
door gymnasium that keeps 
ou fit in mindand muscle. The 
Mead Cycle Company special 


{Factory to Rider 


Sales Plan saves you $10 to . 
25 ou the Ranger model 
you select; your choice from 
44 styles, colors and sizes. 
30 Days Free Tria) and 
Mead pays the Freight. 
TIRES Parts, Repairs. 
at half usual price, 
Don’t buy until you get our 
7 Free Catalog describing 
\ \VAs¥ all the wonderful new offers, 
WN, &¥ liberal terms and low prices. 
S Write a postal now to— 


M EAD ~ CYCLE COMPANY 


DEPT.c-260 CHIG AGO 


- 
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Say On 
Ah 
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ADVERTISING—SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


The Theological Depart- 
ment of the Gniversity 
of the South 


SEWANEE . - TENN. 


An integral portion of 
the University, where 
the student of. The- 
ology meets in the 
frank intercourse of a 
common life, with the 
student of History and 
Literature on the one 
hand, and with the 
‘student of Science on 
the other. 


For Catalogue, Address 
THE DEAN 


of the Theological Department 
SEWANEE - - - TENN. 


The General 
Theological Seminary 


Chelsea Square, N.Y. City 


This is the only Seminary under 
the control of the General Conven- 
tion of the Episcopal Church. 


The regular course of three years 
covers a thorough study of all the 
usual departments of Theological 
training, and Students, after the first 
year, may specialize in certain De- 
partments. 


Students may, without extra charge, 
under the advice of the Dean and 
Faculty, attend certain courses at 
Columbia or New York Universities. 

Scholarship aid is given when 
needed. 

For details, address 

THE DEAN, 
1 Chelsea Square, 
New York City. 


—_—— 


The Protestant Epiarnpal 
Thenlogiral Seminary 
in Virginia 


Special Instruction ‘for Students 
Going to the Missionary Field 


The Ninety-Fifth Session Opens 
September 18, 1918 


Special Students Admitted 


This Seminary has founded all 

* the Foreign Missions of the 
Episcopal Church except where 
in recent years the Church has 
followed the flag into our newly 
acquired Colonial possessions. It 
has given more than seventy men 
to the Foreign Field. 


. For catalogues, apply to the 


DEAN or SECRETARY 
Theological Seminary, Va. 


Che Bivinity School - 


Protestant Eni Church 
in Philadelphia 


FACULTY 


Rev. GEORGE G. BARTLETT, S.T.D., 
mate 


Homiletics and Pastoral Care. 
ih hepa M. ROBINSON, §8.T.D., 


C.L 

Liturgies, Chureh Polity and 
Canon Law 

Rev. ee eee ALAN MONTGOMERY, 


vn a restament Literature and — 


Rev. ANDREW" D. HEFFERN, D.D., 
as rat Literature and 


Language. 

Rev. GEORGE Gs Nee pS Fe NB 
Systematic Divinit 

Rev. aS OSEPIL CULLEN YAYER, JR. 


WOs 
Ecclesiastical History. 
Rev. ROYDEN KBITH YERKES, 8.T.D., 
History of Religions, 
Rev. S. U. MITMAN, Ph.D., 
Religious Pedagogy. 
SSS SS SS 


Exchangeable Credits with the Leelee of | 


Penns. eres Remission of Fees in 
for A. and Ph.D. 


For Cataonve send to the Dean, Rev. GEORGE G. 

BARTLETT, 5000 Woodland Avenue, or the Secretary, 

Rev. W. “ARTHUR WARNER, Church House, 12thand 
Walnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
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